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Guest Hditortals 


UST HOW LONG it will take the South to get wise 
to such characters as Orval Faubus and the self- 
defeating programs of negativism he has come to rep- 
resent, we don't know. But as friends of the South we 
hope it won't be long, and not 
Northern Stake just for the South's sake. 
in Southern We in the rest of the country 
Troubles have a stake in the solution of 
the South's troubles that is sel- 
dom acknowledged in that region. We are as deeply 
involved in the denial of the full rights of citizenship 
to Negroes as if we condoned it, which we do not. 

We are deeply involved not only for moral reasons 
but also because our survival as citizens of a free nation 
depends in large measure on our ability to convince a 
major portion of the people of the world that we know 
how to live at peace and to deal justly with others. 

Understandably, the growing realization of the 
awful price we will pay for failure in this enterprise 
is making a good many Americans more than eve 
impatient with the truculence of some southerners on 
the so-called local issue of segregation and with south- 
ern resistance to what is known to the Faubus-type 
politician as outside interference. 

The latest example of this growing impatience with 
faubusism was the action of the American Federation 
of Teachers, at its recent convention in Milwaukee, in 
refusing to reinstate a white teachers’ local from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., which had balked at setting up a time- 
table for integrating with a Negro local. 

Federation members took their firm stand after being 
told by a Chattanooga, delegate that the matter of inte- 
gration of white and Negro teachers’ locals was, in 
effect, no business of outsiders from the national Fed- 
eration. 

The stand of the Chattanooga teacher—that the 
death of the union was preferable to a union of the 
Locals—ranks in futility with the case of the segregated 
blood.—From the Denver, Colo., Post. 
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(Serene WEAKNESS in reading has become a 
national concern. It is being widely used by school 
critics to attack school systems and to prevent their 
improvement. All responsibility for this weakness is 
usually put on the schools despite the fact 
that home atmosphere has much to do 
Begins with a child’s attitude toward reading. 
At Home Hence it is a good sign that a commu- 
nity project to enlist parental help in 
meeting the reading problem has been initiated by the 
American Federation of Teachers (Washington, D.C., 
leachers Union, Local 6) and will be tried out in 
Washington. The objective is to supplement school 
instruction in reading. Unions will arrange meetings of 
interested parents at which speakers from the Federa- 
tion of Teachers will explain how reading 1s taught in 
the schools and ask cooperation of parents in these 
methods. 
Many parents do not understand what teachers are 


Reading 


trying to do in their reading instruction, the teachers’ 
union points out; hence they cannot give their children 
the needed help and encouragement in their school 
reading assignments. Some parents are hostile to school 
methods because these are different from those by 
which they were taught to read. Modern distractions, 
including television, also discourage reading habits in 
the home. 

In an era in which reading has so much competition 
from other pursuits it is especially important that 
parents’ interest in it, and respect for it, be kept alive. 
Cooperation of parents may be easier to obtain if they 
have more active roles in forming their children’s read- 
ing habits.—From the Washington, D.C. Post and 
Times-Herald. 


feos = WAS A TIME—and since time immemorial 
teachers have been underpaid—when the young 
person seeking a career was told “It’s fun to teach. 
There is such an inner satisfaction in seeing the young 
absorb the knowledge the teacher im- 
parts. Money is secondary.” That anti- 
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No Longer dates the era of “self-expression” where- 


Fun in today’s school age children (from 

kindergarten through college) assert 
themselves and tell the teacher where she can go, should 
teacher have the temerity to attempt to teach things 
the child doesn’t want to absorb. 


Teaching today—as a profession—is no longer fun. 
It is sheer work, even though sometimes pleasurable. 
The smart parent whose child wants to enter the ranks 
of teaching now advises said child to take up pattern- 
making or electrical wiring in an atom plant. The pay 
is better, the conditions vastly superior and you needn't 
wait to retire at 70 years. You can save enough out of 
your pay check (and the company endowed pension 
plan) to quit much earlier. 

Teachers will tell you not only are many paid less 
than the janitor in their schools but they have less 
authority. Janitors scoff when asked to minutely de- 
part from their rigid, self-drawn schedules. 


Of course, there is still some satisfaction in teaching 
The school year is only 9 months in length and a 
teacher, after paying for a university education plus 
post graduate work, can always recoup part of that out- 
lay by getting a summer job cashiering in a super- 
market or, in the case of the men, digging ditches. 

Milwaukee had best prepare. Teachers have a labor 
organization that has attracted only a small percentage. 
Once some organizers get working—and we have an 
inkling from the press propaganda of the past few 
weeks such is the case—teachers could get a Walter 
Reuther to sit on their side of the bargaining table. 
When that happens, teachers will get bigger salaries, 
though they lose a bit of the aura which has clung to 
their profession.—From the Milwaukee, Wis., South 
Side Times 
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Here’s the only portable with so many 
major office typewriter features; 11-inch 
carriage (widest carriage, longest writ- 
ing line on any portable!) ; 88-character 
standard keyboard; swift, sure, feather- 
light touch, printwork that’s sharp 
and distinctive. 

Ask your Dealer to show you 
this greatest typewriter value ; 
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On our cover is Mrs. Lila Cokhale, charter member of Guest Editorials 
the Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, Local 3, and 
Italian born teacher of Spanish, French and Italian in 


the Quaker City’s high schools. 

Mrs. Cokhale was educated in Italy through two 
years of normal school, and obtained her Bachelors Meeting the Challenge of Soviet Russia, by 
from Hunter college and her Masters major in philoso- George S§. Counts 
phy at Columbia university. 
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9 So the World May Understand Us, by John J. 
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After beginning her teaching career in New York 
city, she taught Italian and French in South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, and presentiy teaches Spanish in 
Lincoln high school of the same city. il 
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She is noted for honor: students. Grace Sabatino in 
the photo, placed first last year for third year Spanish 13 Economic Citizenship in Democracy, by The Rev. 
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students in oral, and second for written work among Vincent O'Connell 
competitors from Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Mary- 
land. 15 Union Teacher Talk 





At the same time, Barbara Katz, another of Mrs. 
Cokhale’s students, won the grand prize for fourth year 19 
Spanish in the same states, and placed in the top one 21 A.F. of T. Member Wins Job Back in Defense Case 
percent, nationally. 
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A Child Js Born 


eS By James L. Fitzpatrick 


‘For unto us a Child is born!” 

This gladsome phrase, on Christmas morn, 
Will echo round this sad old earth, 

And give new hope through Jesus’ birth. 
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“For unto us a Son is given!” 







The American Federation of Teachers, affiliated with In triumph sang the hosts of heaven 
The American Federation of Labo This gift and hope to all mankind 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations Still lifts the soul and moves the mind 
Editor: Marie L. Caylor For in our lives a Savior reigns, 
, And fills the heart of him who deigns 
Editorial Advisory Committee: To take Him in and give Him sway 





In all his living, day to day. 








Robert DeMars Mary J. Herrick 

Edward Jewett Charles E. Boye So, go we now to Bethichem, 

; ae lee In spirit touch His garment’s hem; 

Carl J. Megel David S. Cramer Then go we forth to work and pray, 
James os Fitzpatrick To honor Christ this Christmas day. 
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e President’s 


By Carl J. Megel 


| ar vee ON EARTH to Men of 
Good Will, a most appropriate 
approbation in these perilous times. 

Peace on Earth to Men of Good 
Will requires reflection upon events 
of the recent past to understand the 
magnitude of our problems. Good 
will within the race of man is a 
prerequisite for peace. Signposts ol 
bigotry, hate and intolerance are in 
evidence. In the November election 
campaign efforts were made to gain 
the election not by honest debate of 
issues, but by resorting to name call- 
ing intended to inspire prejudice 
and hate. 

The opportunists found labor, 
religion and integration ready tar- 
gets for their prejudicial designs. 
Fortunately, the labor and religious 
issues failed to engender their de- 
sired results. Only the integration 
issue seemed to stir prejudicial re- 
action. Here, the tactics of the seg- 
regationists have been most bitter 
and brutal. 

As this is being written, eighty- 
three bombings have taken place—most of these bombs 
were directed against Negro leaders who dared advocate 
equal democratic rights and privileges. But other 
bombs have wrecked school houses and Jewish syna- 
gogues. This is the fierce lesson of intolerance. Like 
the forest fire, once kindled, it spreads in all directions 
with increasing momentum leaving in its path the 
havoc of its own creation. 


T THIS SACRED season, we gain some measure of 

hope. Just as the star of Bethlehem led the con- 
fused shepherds of old to the peaceful light of under- 
standing and knowledge, we, too, find signboards plain- 
ly pointing the way for all to see if they will but read. 
They scream at us: Education is the key. 

It is difficult for an uneducated person to be tolerant, 
patient and free from fear of imponderables. In this 
light our job as teachers becomes two-fold—to teach 
today’s children to live in tomorrow's world and to 
develop among today’s adults a concept of education 
of sufficient urgency to immediately improve America's 
educational system today. 

In this area one of the most important things, it 
seems to me, requires that we determine exactly what 
we want our educational system to accomplish. Teach- 
ers, school administrators, school boards and local com 
munities should make these decisions and clarify the 
role of the teacher in such a program. 

A young teacher, trained to teach mathematics, ac- 
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cepts a position as a mathematics 
teacher in a modern high school. 
However, two weeks after the open- 
ing of school, this teacher finds as- 
signments of work so extensive as to 
require attention for the entire 
working day. 

Yet, all of these extra duties are 
unrelated to the original desire of 
the teacher to be a mathematics 
teacher. Either we should outline a 
course of academic excellence or we 
should place proper importance on 
the extra curricular activities and so 
State. 

In finding solutions to these prob 
lems, numerous responsibilities are 
placed upon all teachers in Amer 
ica’s schools. Consequently, the job 
of the classroom teacher is the most 
important job in America today. 
Proudly do I report that today, as 
always, the American teacher is re- 
signed to his responsibility. 


URING the first ten weeks of 
the fall semester, it was my priv- 
ilege to visit 31 Locals and state Federations in 11 states. 
Everywhere, the spirit and enthusiasm has been most 
encouraging. In Montana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio—everywhere that | 
have been—the attendance at meetings and institutes 
has been the larges: in our history. 

Thirty-three locals have already made their membe 
ship quotas and significant increases have been shown 
by many Locals. These events emphasize the deep con 
cern and the conscious awareness of classroom teachers 
of their numerous responsibilities. These concerns re 
late not only to our own educational problem, but to 
the greater problem at home and abroad. 

We understand clearly now, as always, that there is 
a need for more money—especially more money for 
education. 


Ww ARE HOPEFUL that the new Congress which 
convenes in January will respond to the expressed 
desires of the electorate and place proper emphasis 
upon education. We in the American Federation of 
Teachers shall do everything possible to advance and 
promote a Federal assistance program for building ne« 
essary classrooms and for providing increased salaries 
for America’s teachers. 

Let us try to give education a real chance to drive 
intolerance, prejudice and bigotry from our hearts so 
that our hands can build the brotherhood of men who 
worship in the temple of understanding. From these 
spires is heard the carol, Peace on Earth to Men of 


Good Will. 
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Hawaii Visitors Bureau Photo 


Co-eds compare notes under a pandanus tree, campus, University of Hawaii. 


This is Hawaii 


Calling A.F. of T. Members 


For Summer Study, Play 
By HARRY E. CAYLOR 


HIS is Hawaii! Here, between east 

and west, there is no direction 
except toward the mountains or to- 
ward the sea. 

Your day starts with the sun send- 
ing its rays in rainbow hues over 
cloud-tipped peaks and across an ocean 
rolling in from the Pacific vastness. 

No need for an alarm clock to 
arouse you to the flaming beauty. The 
Minah birds are more dependable. 
Their cries start with the first tints 
and end as suddenly as daylight is 
complete. 

There’s no desire for a catnap. The 
Minah birds have done their job well 
and you are wide awake with a new 
joy of life. 

Soft tropical winds coming in 
through the open window, caress you 
gently, and there is balm to your 
senses in the rustling of the coconut 
palms and banyan trees. 

Your thoughts turn to the fresh, 
ripe pineapple and papaya in the ice- 
box, or, if you are at the university 
dormitory. at the cafeteria. Suddenly, 
realization is complete. 

This is Hawaii. All your mainland 
tensions and frustrations are vanished. 
Instead of motor fumes and harsh 
noises, there is laughter and soft voices 


from the streets, from around the 
swimming pool and from the lawn 
below. 

This is Hawaii, and your problems 
and your troubles are 2,500 to 6,000 
miles away the ocean, the 
Rocky mountains, or perhaps the Alle- 
gheny ranges, that lie between. 


across 


F YOU are an enrollee in one of 
the two graduate courses, Sociology 
S. 356, Hawaii and Its People, or Edu- 


ucation S 344, Education in the Pacific, 


to be given in the University of Ha- 
waii's 1959 summer session for Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers-sponsored 
study-tour members, the charm of the 
mid-Pacific and the Islands will re- 
main with you in the classroom. 

The courses, each offering 5 credits, 
have been included in the University’s 
(American 


next summer’s program, 
Teacher, Nov. 1958) especially for 


A.F. of T. enrollees, and the A.F. of T. 
tours are being set up and managed 
by Caylor International, with applica- 
tions closing Feb. 15. See How to En- 
roll, this page. 

Even the University of Hawaii, fully 
accredited and only institution of high- 
er education in a 2,000-mile radius, 
merges into the exotic veauty of Ha- 





waii. Located in the Manoa valley 
(Valley of the Rainbow), its modern 
buildings are set in a campus land- 
scaped with mid-Pacific trees and 
flowers. 

The Sociology course, into which 
Dr. Douglas Yamamura, the instruc- 
tor, wove the charm of the Islands last 
summer, will be in its second year since 
it was inaugurated for A.F. of T. en- 
rollees. It will be a treasured and un- 
erasable etching on your mind, by 
the artistry of a master teacher. 

The Education S. 344 course may be 
considered as a “worthy rival,” and has 
been so described by Dr. Shunzo Saka- 
maki, dean of summer school. It will 
be taught by Dr. Robert Clopton, edu- 
cation professor and former chairman 
of the university’s department of edu- 
cation. 

It is planned to be as incomparable 
in its area as the Sociology course, and 
to supply an academic panorama of 


€ 
HOW TO ENROLL 


lf you want more information about 
dates, costs, et cetera, of the A.F. of T.- 
sponsored study-tours to next sum- 
mer’s session of the University of 
Hawaii, write Caylor International, 30 
West Washington st., Chicago 2, Illi- 
nois, for Information One, containing 
complete details of the tours. 

Then, if you decide to enroll in the 
Education S 344 course, ask for Form 
3B, Application, and Form 4B, Enroll- 
ment in the University. 

To enroll in the Sociology S 356 
course, ask for Form 1A, Application, 
and Form 2A, Enrollment in the Uni- 
versity. 

Caylor International will secure your 
air transportation, west coast to Hono- 
lulu and return; enroll you in the 
university, and secure housing of your 
choice in Waikiki, or aid you in ob- 
taining dormitory room. 


the Far East, Southeast Asia, Australia, 
New Zealand, Latin America and the 
Pacific Islands. Like the Sociology 
course, it will include field trips. 


FTER LUNCHEON at the cafe- 
teria, stocked with Hawaiian and 
other well-cooked foods—comparable 


Turn to Page 22 
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MEETING 


the Challenge 
of 
SOVIET 
EDUCATION 


By George S. Counts, Ph. D. 


Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Past-President, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, and Winner of the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s $5,000 Liberty and 
Justice Award for His Book, The Challenge of 
Soviet Education, in an Address to the 1958 
Education Conference of the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 
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- THE WORDS of a distinguished Soviet Dramatist, 
Konstantin Simonov, “a most ferocious struggle be- 
tween two social systems, between two world outlooks, 
between two conceptions of the future of mankind has 
been, is being, and will be waged in the world.” 

Although some years have passed since these words were 
spoken at an all-union meeting of Soviet dramatists, the 
smiles of Khrushchev should lead no one to believe that 
the leaders of world Communism have abandoned this 
struggle. In fact he has stated frankly that “those who 
wait for this must wait until the crayfish learns to whistle.” 
He was recalling to the minds of his audience the old Rus- 
sian saying: “That will happen when the crayfish climbs 
to the top of the mountain and whistles”’—which means 
never. 


In the waging of this struggle the Kremlin has a num- 
ber of powerful weapons in its arsenal which did not exist 
in Lenin’s or even in Stalin’s time. He has not only the 
intercontinental ballistic missile but also the highly de- 
veloped scientific laboratory, the very symbol of power 
in the contemporary epoch. 

In addition, it has an industrial power which is grow- 
ing twice as swiftly as our own, not taking into account 
the possibility of a severe economic depression in the 
United States. The employment of this power in promot- 
ing trading, in negotiating loans, and in providing tech- 
nical assistance in the interest of the over-arching purpose 
of achieving the universal triumph of Communism is a 
major political fact of the unfolding world drama. Men- 
tion should be made also of that vast and growing gold 
reserve of $7 billion which plays no role in the internal 
economy of the Soviet Union. 


NDERGIRDING the relentless drive of soviet Commu- 

nism toward its world-wide objective is a vast and 
all-embracing program of education—a program that in- 
cludes not only three systems of schools but also the entire 
cultural apparatus. 

Indeed, the Soviet Union is the first great state in history 
to employ the full power of organized education, all of the 
agencies for molding and informing the mind, for the 
purpose of reaching a distant apocalyptic goal. 

In the absence of its stupendous achievements in this 
realm, the Soviet Union would still be a relatively back- 
ward country. But as things stand today, this country is 
a mighty colossus whose every act reverberates through 
all lands. Soviet education therefore is one of the great 
and inescapable realities of the contemporary epoch, and 
one which free peoples can ignore only at their peril. 

The Soviet leadership is very conscious of the great ad- 
vances already made. The following quotation from the 
pen of a prominent Soviet educator appearing in a recent 
issue of a leading educational journal will convey to the 
reader a glimpse of the world through the eyes of the men 
of the Kremlin: 

“The mighty ideas of a new world born of the great 
October Revolution are triumphantly winning the minds 
and the hearts of millions of people. Marching together 
with the one billion population of the socialist countries 
are approximately 700 million people in former colonial 
countries which have achieved their independence. and 
600 million in lands now struggling for independence. 
Only about 400 million remain in the countries of the 
camp of imperialism. Today, as picturesquely expressed 
by Comrade Mai Tse-Tung, it is no longer the West wind 
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that directs the East wind, but the 
East wind that directs the West wind.” 


PUTNIK, like a flash of lightning 

on a dark night, has aroused in 
the minds of the American people a 
sense of profound concern regarding 
the condition of their schools. This is 
due to the fact that a despotism, con- 
trary to a deeply rooted assumption, 
has achieved unprecedented educa- 
tional successes. It has practically 
abolished illiteracy in the most back- 
ward large country of the Western 
world and attained a mastery of ad- 
vanced science and technology that 
rivals our own. Indeed the key to 
Soviet power today is to be found in 
its educational program. To the Soviet 
leaders education is a mighty weapon 
in their struggle for the world. 

The nature of this challenge is poor- 
ly understood by our people and by 
not a few of our leaders in govern- 
ment. Proposals are advanced in many 
quarters to the effect that we should 
introduce into our democracy many of 
the features of Soviet education, for- 
getting the observation made two cen- 
turies ago by Montesquieu that educa- 
tion must always be relative to the 
form of government. 

We could make no greater mistake 
than to follow such a course. The 
adoption of the Soviet system of edu- 
cation would destroy our system of 
democratic government. The essence 
of the challenge may be stated in these 
words: 

We must strive to develop an educa- 
tion which will serve the purposes of 
our free society in the present epoch 
of world history as imaginatively and 
effectively as Soviet education serves 
the purposes of the most ruthless and 
all-embracing despotism known to the 
human race. 


HE ACHIEVEMENT of this goal, 

which will take many years, will 
require the following basic reforms in 
our ways of acting, thinking, and 
feeling about education. 


to the entire educational under- 
taking. 

This means that we must regard 
education far more seriously than ever 
before in our history. We must regard 
it, not only as a means of individual 
success and personal cultivation, but 
also as an indispensable means in the 
building of national health and 
strength on the foundation of freedom. 
This means further and most partic- 
ularly the raising of the qualifications 


1 We must raise our sights relative 


and the material and spiritual rewards 
of the teacher at all levels. If the tra- 
ditionally inferior status of the teacher 
in America is to be improved, teaching 
must come to be regarded as one of 
the noblest and most arduous of call- 
ings. 

The attainment of this goal might 
well double the cost of education and 
involve the use of as large a propor- 
tion of the total national income as 
the Russians devote to their schools. 
Our very survival as a free society in 
the great ordeal through which we are 
destined to pass may well depend on 
these things. 


The pupils in our schools, earnest- 
2 ly supported by their parents, 
must be imbued with a sense of the 
supreme importance of their work, of 
the whole process of study and learn- 
ing. - 

This will call for a more rigorous 
mental discipline and the establish- 
ment of systematic sequences in many 
fields of study, and particularly in 
English, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, natural science, history, and 
social studies. Children, like their 
parents, must come to regard the pro- 
cess of education as a most serious 
business. Intellectual achievement must 
carry prestige equal to that, associated 
with athletic prowess today. This of 
course is a revolutionary, if not a 
subversive, suggestion. 


The talents of the younger genera- 
3 tion, as Jefferson said long ago, 
must be regarded as our most precious 
natural resource—a resource to be 
conserved and developed to the full. 


Neither sex, nor race, nor creed, nor 
national origin, nor family circum- 
stance should be permitted to deter- 
mine the educational opportunities of 
children and youth. Today, because of 
the operation of such factors, from 
one-fourth to one-half of the most tal- 
ented members of the younger genera- 
tion are eliminated from the upper 
reaches of our educational system. We 
should be satisfied with nothing less 
than the development to the maximum 
of the talents of every child. Educa- 
tion must be regarded, not as a con- 
sumption good, but as an investment 


in the future. 

The discovery and development of 
4 scientific talent in both boys and 
girls takes on a special urgency at 
this time. 

In the world as it is today we cannot 
allow the Communist dictatorship to 
surpass us in the mastery and the ad- 
vancement of the sciences and technol- 


ogies, for they mean power; and a 
power struggle is going on and will 
go on between the cause of freedom 
and the cause of despotism. Only vic- 
tory for the cause of freedom in this 
struggle will insure the establishment 
of a just and enduring peace on the 
earth. Our weaknesses therefore must 
be overcome in the shortest possible 
historical period. 

This does not mean, however, that 
all children should take five years of 
physics, following the Russian exam- 
ple in the 10-year school. Only a 
small minority should be urged to 
pursue a program of intensive training 
in the basic sciences, but this training 
should be intensive and thorough. 


education, however, lies in an- 
other quarter. The question may well 
be asked: Why were we caught un- 
awares in the present perilous situa- 
tion? 

The answer certainly lies in another 
department of our total education. The 
American people today simply do not 
understand the nature of the world in 
which they are living and in which 
they must live. Their minds are filled 
with stereotypes derived from a world 
that has passed away. 

Clearly we should have been study- 
ing the nature of the Soviet Union and 
world Communism as seriously as we 
ever studied anything in the history 
of the Republic. Yet powerful forces 
in our society have opposed this very 
proposal for many years and thus com- 
pounded the ignorance of our people. 


5 The fundamental weakness of our 


This suggests that science should 
be studied from two different per- 
spectives in our schools. 

On the one hand, appropriately gift- 
ed youth should be encouraged to 
study science with the purpose of be- 
coming scientists. On the other hand, 
all youth should study science as a 
great cultural ingredient, as the most 
powerful force moving in the modern 
world—a force that is daily molding 
our ways of life, our outlook on the 
universe, and our very conception of 
the destiny of man. Because of our 
failure in terms of this second perspec- 
tive our minds live in a world that no 
longer exists. Distance, for example, 
has been annihilated, but the sense 
of distance remains. 


The mastery of foreign language 

7 must be accepted as a major re- 
sponsibility of our schools. 

Gifted children should begin the 

study of a given language in the mid- 
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So the WORLD 


May 


The Need for Teaching 


UNDERSTAND US 


By JOHN J. SANTOSUOSSO, 


HE SECOND QUARTER of twen- 

tieth century education in America 
may well be dubbed by future sociolo- 
gists as the age of mediocrity. 

Caught between two wars, suffering 
on the one hand from a lack of teacher- 
power, and on the other from a surplus 
of student-power, beset by low salaries 
for teachers and big home and school 
building budgets, those concerned with 
the education of the public of this age, 
trained that public and its leaders to 
think in global terms, but gave them 
few dictionaries of rigorous training 
or encyclopedias of hard won knowl- 
edge to build upon. 

The success of the Russian sputnik 
turned the attention of the American 
people to their favorite whipping boy 
—public school education—in order 
to find a ready explanation for the so- 
called American failure. 

The examination of the curriculum 
is still progressing; the explanation is 
still not forthcoming. One thing that 
seems certain is that we have not failed 
as badly as was thought. Another is 
that we have done a lot better than 
John Q. Public has realized, and a 
third is the healthy appraisal that we 
can still do a lot better. 

One area for improvement seems to 
indicate the introduction, or reintro- 
duction of certain types of courses that 
have always been aligned with the 
endeavors of the best students. 

Certainly courses in the sciences 
have gained a healthy impetus. Along 
with them, is being mentioned the 
need for more foreign languages in 
the curriculum. For better or worse, 
such interest in the more difficult sub- 
jects is here to stay. 


REIGN languages in the public 
schools of America have always 
presented one of the more thorny 
problems to curriculum makers. First 
*Former vice-president, Boston Teachers 
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there is the question of which lan- 
guages shall be taught. Traditionally 
Latin, French, and German have been 
the standard offerings. 

With the end of World War II and 
the experience of thousands of GI's 
with or without war-brides, there 
arose overnight a tolerance for more 
foreign language study. It might even 
be termed a demand. 

The traditional three were expanded 
to include the most exotic languages. 
The colleges led the way as a continua- 
tion of the famous armed services 
training program in foreign languages. 
This influence was scarcely felt in the 
high schools, as only a few tried or 
are trying Russian, Hebrew, or any- 
thing else besides the Latin, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish and so forth 
offerings. 

The question of which languages to 
teach is receiving much attention to- 
day. Yet it is strange that which lan- 
guages should be a problem. This 
country is made up of so many differ- 


Foreign Languages 
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ent groups of people with different 
language backgrounds that it seems 
almost axiomatic that any given group 
in one community should be able to 
demand that its school boards furnish 
its young the language instruction de- 
sired to carry on the ethnic traditions. 

It is perhaps even more strange that 
the labor unions have not more active- 
ly supported such moves, because for 
the most part, historically, their origins 
were often laid in organization as 
groups against Capital exploitation of 
them as cheap labor, if not racial 
groups. 


NDER the democratic traditions in 
education, parents have the right 
to demand from their school boards 
that the schools teach what they, the 
parents, wish. Maybe we have been 
too busy making too many other de- 
mands in our communities to worry 
much about the education of our chil- 
dren. Maybe we have followed the 
advice of the wrong educational lead- 
ers or given service to the wrong gods. 
Is it too late to decide that educa- 
tion should provide other values than 
those which are green in color? At a 
meeting of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Grayson Kirk, pres- 
ident of Columbia university, discuss- 
ed the importance of humanities and 
liberal arts. 

“If we reach a military stalemate 
with Russia—and I think it probable 
that we will—we will have to fight it 
out on other grounds,” he said. “We 
may be in real trouble if we don’t have 
enough people with the best training 
we can give them in economics, soci- 
ology, and so on. It would be very 
shortsighted to concentrate on scien- 
tists. We certainly need them—and 
may need more—but we need the 
others, too.”! 

“For public supported education, we 
must turn this coin over. In the area 

"NEWSWEEK, “The Art of Thinking” 
index Education, 51:21, p. 61, May 26, 1958. 
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of foreign language instruction, prob- 
ably more so than in any other subject 
matter area, the high schools of this 
country take their cue from the col- 
leges. If colleges demand certain lan- 
guages to the exclusion of others then 
the high schools have no recourse but 
to follow suit. 

However, if the colleges take a more 
realistic approach and permit for ac- 
ceptance language credits in a wide 
variety of language study, then the 
high schools will have a chance to 
expand their language programs in 
accord with local population demands. 
There is some encouraging indication 


that this is being done. 


eae weer tanerd we must ask ‘our- 
selves: what then, should be the aim 
of a foreign language program in the 
public high schools? Traditionally the 
aim had been reading knowledge, and 
for many years language programs and 
college board examinations were ex- 
clusively and devotedly dedicated to 
this broad and often poorly defined 
aim. Here, the influence of college pro- 
grams was too definitely at work. 

Since the second world war, how- 
ever, a great impetus has been given 
to the so-called oral-aural approach to 
the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages. It is reasoned that some sort 
of control, immediate and functional, 
would give the student motivation, in- 
terest, and reward. This idea has al- 
ready crept in the more forward look- 
ing schools which have not gone too 
far astray from the traditional lan- 
guages offered, although here and 
there there is some experimentation 
with Russian and Hebrew. 

Coincidently there is appearing the 
consideration that the aims of lan- 
guage training for the college oriented 
student may well be different in length 
and breadth from those for whom the 
study of a foreign language may be 
terminal at the end of high school 
days. This is an area in which there 
is need for considerable study and 
experimentation. 

Schools that have developed newer 
approaches for their language pro- 
grams have produced language labora- 
tories and experimental methods class- 
es in order to present language as 
the dynamic entity that it is. Behind 
such presentations is the thesis that 
language is and always has been, no 
matter what foreign format it takes, 
the only recording or expression of 
the psychological communicative dif- 
ferences between men of different na- 
tions and of the psychological similar- 
ities in the communicative processes 
that mark them all as human. Such 


language programs depart rather rad- 
ically from the traditional textbooks, 
and add film strips, records, recorders, 
listening posts, native speakers, films 
and a linguistic functional methodo- 
logy that has relegated the old exclu- 
sive read-and-translate methodology to 
the archives. 


Note the use of the word exclusive. 
This aspect of methodology does have 
a small and important place in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages, 
certainly, but only if used wisely and 
intermittently in the hands of a skilled 
teacher and one who has been properly 
oriented in the oral-aural techniques. 


O, THEN, the teacher cometh. Or 
does he? Here is one of the most 
serious shortages in the teacher short- 
age situation. Where can teachers of 
foreign languages be found to meet 
the need for foreign language instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools and col- 
leges of the United States, not only in 
the more traditional languages but in 
the more exotic ones such as Russian, 
Arabic, or that of the country you 
read about in this morning’s news- 
paper? 

“Fewer than 15 per cent of United 
States high school pupils are taking a 
foreign language; half the U.S. high 
schools do not offer a foreign language 
at all. While 40 per cent of all Russian 
high school pupils study English, only 
10 out of 25,000 U.S. high schools 
offer Russian. Meanwhile, the number 
of college graduates qualified to teach 
a foreign language has dropped 30 
per cent since 1950. In this field, said 
Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary Marion Folsom, we find ourselves 
the most backward major nation in 
the world.” 

Teachers of foreign languages, by 
virtue of their calling need a little 
extra training to qualify properly for 
the teaching profession, and they need 
it continually. This little extra is in 
the form of foreign travel and study. 
It costs about $1,000 minimum per 
summer and one summer is not 
enough. Should foreign language 
teachers be paid extra or subsidized 
in some manner? Indeed they are al- 
ready to some extent, through the Ful- 
bright program and income tax deduc- 
tions. One wonders if this is enough 
to entice the teachers of the various 
languages that will be needed in the 
next decade, not to mention those 
needed in all the grades of all the 
schools right now. 


Perhaps indeed, language teachers 
in the elementary grades at least could 
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be recruited from local situations. At 
any rate this is an area that school 
administrators and teacher organiza- 
tions should study in order that the 
education needed at any given time 
should be the best available. 


HEN WE TALK of grades and 

mention language instruction we 
come to an innovation in language 
teaching in many school systems. This 
innovation is the introduction of some 
foreign language in the elementary 
schools, generally from grade three 
on. It is usually one of the traditional 
languages, such as French, Italian, or 
Spanish. 

In short periods of time and over a 
period of years, and with a strictly 
oral-aural methodology, children seem 
to derive great benefits from such lan- 
guage study, not only in control but 
also in appreciation of foreigners and 
Americans. 

People here tend to talk about the 
cost input versus the product output. 
Obviously we don’t get something for 
nothing and the study of languages, 
even oral-aurally, is an exacting one. 
The interest of foreign languages in 
the elementary schools, or FLES as it 
is called, has engendered a host of 
controversy. It seems to be here to 
stay. Its long range implication for 
enrichments of children’s lives and 
living are tremendous. There are many 
difficulties to be worked out, chief 
among them time and teachers, but 
they are being met successfully in 
many communities. 

It is easy enough to say that this or 
that subject must be in the curriculum, 
and to put it there. Yet dedicated as 
we are in this country to education 
for all American youth we must take 
care that such education has a purpose 
for the individual as well as for all. 


od VERY recent days, we are giving 
more and more attention to the 
talented. One of the major sins of the 
age of mediocrity is that it did not pay 
enough attention to its gifted. This 
situation is being rapidly corrected. 
James B. Conant was probably the first 
to turn the national attention to the 
neglect. Many conferences have beer 
held on the need. Such a one, under 
Conant’s chairmanship, is reported by 
the foreign language program of the 
Modern Language Association in the 
French Review. The summarizing re- 
port stated: 

“The academically talented pupil 
will be a leader in tomorrow’s world. 
Some experience with and some de 
gree of skill in using a modern foreign 
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Teachers’ Unions 


and Next Year’s 


Legislatures 


By John Ligtenberg* 


| JANUARY, legislatures of most of 

the states will convene in biennial 
session. In the daily lives of the people, 
these are the most important law-mak- 
ing bodies in the world. They deal 
with private and local affairs and the 
intimate details of family, social and 
business life. Our own state legisla- 
ture is far more important to most of 
us than the national congress. 

To anyone interested in education, 
the betterment of schools and teacher 
welfare, nothing is more important 
than the attitude of the state legisla- 
ture. Every such legislature will con- 
sider bills affecting the operation of 
the schools. Text book selection, 
teacher tenure, school finance and tax- 
ation are among the more important 
subjects to be considered in every 
state. 

In addition, there will be a host of 
bills, some of which may go to the 
very heart of the relation between 
school board and teacher, pupil and 
teacher, or the teacher and the com- 
munity; also, proposals respecting 
loyalty oaths, certification, minimum 
salaries, pensions, length of school day 
and school term. 

The smart teachers’ organization, 
whether it be a local union or state 
Federation will be alert constantly for 
every measure in any way affecting 
the schools. There must be a constant 
watch for such bills. The moment they 
are introduced, copies should be ob- 
tained, and distributed to interested 
teachers and community leaders, stud- 
ied thoroughly and evaluated objec- 
tively. Active support should be given 
to those measures which are beneficial 
and opposition offered to bills be- 
lieved to be harmful. 

Not only should every teacher and 
teachers’ organization watch the prog- 
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ress of legislation but steps should be 
taken to initiate desired measures. The 
February, 1955, American Teacher 
magazine published an article entitled 
How to Pass a Bill, by this author. It 
set forth essential procedures in gain- 
ing benefits for education through the 
intelligent use of the legislative process. 
Reprints of this article may be obtain- 
ed from the American Federation of 
Teachers. 


PPERMOST in the mind of every 

teacher, and, indeed, of every 
school administrator and board mem- 
ber, is a question of school finance. 
Administrators and board members are 
acutely conscious of the rising cost of 
everything that is required to run a 
school. This is not merely a problem 
that has an importance measured by 
the fluctuating value of the dollar. It 





is compounded by the sharp upward 
curve of school population. It is not 
only that the cost per pupil has climb- 
ed sharply, but that the number of 
pupils has zoomed like a moon-hunting 
Sputnik. 


The teacher organization is an active 
ferce bringing about higher education 
costs by the demand for salary in- 
creases in terms of the cost of living 
index. It seeks further increases that 
will help to establish an adequate 
standard of living for the teacher as a 
professional person among other pro- 
fessional persons in the community. 
The teacher feels the squeeze between 
his own cost of living and the pres- 
sures of the board to keep the total 
school expenditures within bounds. 
Here he sees that local taxation is 
reaching the point of diminishing re- 
turns and he demands more state aid. 


The demand for state aid removes 
the revenue squeeze from _the local 
community to the state capitol. The 
state legislature is likely to respond in 
two ways: first, by yielding additional 
taxing powers to the local district, and 
second, by making a show of resistance 
to aid at the state level. As the session 
ends, legislature and the governor 
make a virtue of increasing state aid 
in amounts usually inadequate to fi- 
nance the schools on a scale deemed 
necessary by those best qualified to 
know. 


HE NEXT INNING of the game is 

then played in Washington where 
Federal aid is demanded to fill the 
cavity that remains. Thus far no real 
progress has been made in obtaining 
an adequate program of Federal Aid 
for Education. 

Meanwhile, it is perhaps tactless, 
but nevertheless necessary, to refer to 
the tax structure. The home owner 
who received a $400 tax bill is likely 
to feel that school costs are breaking 
his back. Meanwhile, he computes his 
Federal income tax and may well find 
that he has paid or will be required 
to pay an income tax two or three 
times this amount. This he accepts 
philosophically. 

As a consequence of this tax dilem- 
ma there is a search for untapped 
sources of new revenue available to 
the state and local community. Teach- 
ers should be vitally interested in any 
program that may uncover sources of 
tax money that will increase the 
amount available for education. 

In Illinois, the Chicago Teachers 
Union, Local 1, has assumed the lead- 
ership of this search. Its school fi- 
nance and taxation committee meets 





frequently and is making an extensive 
study. Many of the members of this 
committee have become experts on rev- 
enue problems, particularly with ref- 
erence to the schools. The entire state 
benefits from their work. 

At the 1957 session of the Illinois 
legislature, the Chicago Teachers Un- 
ion aggressively advanced the prop- 
osition that there should be an income 
tax and a franchise tax on corpora- 
tions based on income. In 1933, the 
Illinois Supreme court had held that 
an Illinois graduated income tax is 
unconstitutional. Many lawyers be- 
lieve that it would still be possible to 
frame an income tax that would pass 
the constitutional test. 

Whatever may be the outcome, it is 
generally conceded that an ungradu- 
ated income tax or a tax on corpora- 
tions based on income could be sus- 
tained. Complicated bills were drafted 
containing over 100 pages of text, pro- 
posing a fully implemented program 
for the imposition and collection of 
these taxes. At that session no legis- 
lator could be found who would risk 
his political life by introducing the 
bills. However, as a result of this 
pioneering work there is now wide- 
spread discussion of such taxes. 


N THE SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 
issue of the Illinois School Board 
Journal there is an article by Lester 
R. Grimm, a respected leader in the 
field of school legislation and taxation, 
advocating a corporation income tax 
for Illinois. 

Whatever may be the source of the 
income that is so desperately needed 
for the schools, these sources will 
probably not be used and perhaps not 
even be discovered if teachers do not 
take the lead in the crusade for more 
funds for the most important thing 
that the states and the local communi- 
ties have to do: provide an adequate 
education for the children. 


The Milwaukee A.F. of T. conven- 
tion adopted a report of its legislative 
committee. Every Local and state Fed- 
eration should study this report care- 
fully. It suggests the measures which 
are generally regarded as most neces- 
sary for teacher welfare. The primary 
object of the Federation is to gain 
benefits for teachers and to improve 
education through the collective bar- 
gaining or collective negotiation proc- 
ess. 

Therefore, teachers should introduce 
and seek the adoption of bills recog- 
nizing the right of public employees 
to join labor unions, to designate rep- 
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resentatives for collective bargaining, 
1o make it mandatory for the public 
igency to bargain collectively, and 
containing provisions implementing 
these rights. 

As a step to improve the profes- 
sional status of teachers the conven- 
tion proposed a Bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent as a minimum training for 
all teachers. At the same time all leg- 
islation lending encouragement to 
merit rating is condemned. For the 
improvement of working conditions, 
continuous efforts to obtain state laws 
giving teachers duty-free lunch periods 
is urged. 


‘ey GREAT importance to all teach- 
ers is the improvement of the pen- 
sion system. It is necessary to work 
for greater stability and security of 
the pension fund, to keep it free from 
political interference, to find means 
to make pensions more flexible so 
that they may keep pace with an in- 
flationary economy and to increase 
and expand the benefits. The relation- 
ship of the pension system to social 
security should be understood and 
every effort should be made to see that 
the total cost to the teachers of the 
pension system is kept within bounds. 


Teachers who retired many years 
ago when pensions were inadequate, 
even in terms of the then existing 
value of the dollar, are now subsisting 
on amounts that are totally inade- 
quate. When they seek a more realistic 
payment they frequently learn that the 
state constitution has been interpreted 
to mean that pensions for retired em- 
ployees cannot be increased as that 
would be to give additional compensa- 
tion after the services are rendered. 
This answer can only be true in terms 
of a stable currency. A prosperous 
economy, and an inflating dollar make 
a mockery of this proposition. Some 
way must be found to break the dead- 
lock. 


bese MOST important item on the 
legislative program is tenure. It 
should be the object of every teacher 
to’ secure state legislation providing 
for a good system of teacher tenure. 
Many states now have such provisions 
that are regarded on the whole satis- 
factory. 


Other states have inadequate provi- 
sions or none worthy of the name. 
Where there is no satisfactory teacher 
tenure, the teacher organization, 
through its state Federation, should 
take immediate steps to draft a tenure 
bill. The minimum requirements of 
such legislation are: 


1) A probationary period for new 


teachers of not more than two or three 
years. 

2) Upon the satisfactory completion 
of a probationary period tenure status 
is achieved unless timely notice to the 
contrary is given. 

3) Once tenure is attained it lasts 
until the teacher resigns, reaches a 
definite retirement age, or is dismissed 
for cause. 

4) Provision for an orderly pro- 
cedure and the dismissal of a teacher 
include: a) A definite statement of 
the causes that may lead to dismissal, 
b) Adequate notice of dismissal with 
copy of the charges, c) Provision for 
hearing, subpoena of witnesses, right 
to counsel and stenographic record at 
board expense and d) The right of re- 
view to the court preferably with a 
new trial in the courts. 

The more detailed provisions of a 
tenure law deemed adequate have been 
made known by other declarations of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
to which reference can be had. 

Efforts should be made to improve 
existing laws to correct weaknesses 
shown to exist in practice. Overall, 
there must be vigilance to prevent 
harmful amendments of existing ten- 
ure laws. 


HERE ARE MANY other legisla- 

tive measures that will affect the 
welfare of the teacher and education. 
The teachers’ union and the state Fed- 
eration should be prepared to meet 
the bills that may come up and to take 
a stand with regard to them. 

Not only does the legislative pro- 
gram have a positive approach but 
also a negative one. Since the strength 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers is largely in its affiliation with or- 
ganized labor, the teachers’ representa- 
tives should lend assistance to the pro- 
gram of labor whenever possible. 

This means that our efforts will be 
used to oppose mis-named Right To 
Work laws and other harmful legisla- 
tion. 

On another broad front it means 
that we shall use our efforts to see that 
the de-segregation laws and decisions 
become a reality in our localities and 
that any proposed measure to water 
down or defeat this broad national 
policy is opposed and struck down. 

Outside the immediate field of his 
own profession, there is no more re- 
warding experience that the teacher 
can engage in than in legislation 
where the broad program of the state 
and nation are carved out. The teach- 
er or the union or Federation that can 
materially influence this program is 
making a mark on the future. 
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ECONOMIC 
Citizenship 


in Democracy 


By THE REV. VINCENT O'CONNELL*® 


T SEEMS to me that the history of 

American democracy, as taught in 
our schools, is incomplete if not incor- 
rect. In modern times, the word de- 
mocracy has been much misused and 
much abused. 

We hear the Soviets referring to 
their political units as the people’s 
democracies. We know of people in 
our own country who call themselves 
democrats while denying to their fel- 
low-citizens full political, cultural and 
even religious participation in com- 
munity life. 

In my mind, a democracy means, 
at the very least, a social system 
wherein the people have a voice in all 
human decisions affecting their lives. 


EMOCRACY as Taught in Our 

Schools: Most every student, at 
least beginning with the high school 
level, has a pretty fair understanding 
of the early history of our political 
democracy. 

He has heard the story of our break 
with the British Empire; he has heard 
of Valley Forge; if he cannot identify, 
at least most of the time he can recog- 
nize the saying: Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny. 

If he has paid attention in class, 
most likely he can quote from the 
Declaration of Independence: “He (the 
king) has denied unto us the right of 
representation, a right which is ines- 
timable to us and formidable to ty- 
rants only.” 

If he has paid attention in civics 
class, he knows that our Federal gov- 
ernment is made up of three branches 
—the executive, the legislative and the 
judicial. He has been well-enough in- 
spired by the ideals of representative 
political democracy that he, like his 
forefathers, is ready and willing to 
resist the threat of political dictator- 
*Catholic pastor, educator and labor arbi- 
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ship, even if it means sacrificing his 
own life. 

The schools in the greater part of 
our country have done a fair job of 
instructing and inspiring our pupils 
with an understanding of representa- 
tive political democracy. 


Prodi i Representative Democ- 
racy: Decisions made in a people’s 
economic and professional life have 
always been important but it seems to 
me that today, in many cases, the deci- 
sions made by professional, financial, 
employer and labor groups affect hu- 
man lives more directly and more im- 
portantly than many political decisions. 
This is especially true of our country. 
A man cannot be considered a full 
citizen ,unless he exercises both eco- 
nomic and political citizenship. 

In our age, the term, good citizen, 
should imply more than it did in years 
gone by. Formerly, a good citizen was 


a person who respected law and order, 
a person who took part in community 
affairs, paid his taxes, registered and 
voted. 

There are problems today affecting 
the general welfare of the city, state, 
nation and family of nations which 
require of each one of us a much 
fuller participation in the life of our 
society. If we are members of a rep- 
resentative democracy, then the people 
whom we elect as our civic, business, 
agricultural, labor and _ professional 
representatives are our responsibility. 

What our government says and does 
in international affairs is our business. 
Solving the problems of inflation, un- 
employment, integration, public health, 
housing and farm parity is also our 
business. 

But the question arises: How is the 
ordinary citizen to find the means to 
exercise his economic and professional 
civic obligations? How does he be- 
come an economic citizen? 


The American way is to join his ap- 
propriate organization, take part in 
the election and unelection of his rep- 
resentatives. If he is a manufacturer, 
he should take active part in the man- 
ufacturers’ association; if he is a doc- 
tor, he should take part in the Amer- 
ican Medical Association; if he is a 
lawyer, he should be active in the bar 
association. If he is a farmer, he 
should make his voice heard in his 
farm organization; if he works for 
wages, he should belong to and take 
an active part in his appropriate union. 

If | may be specific with teachers, 
the best way that a teacher can exer- 
cise his or her professional or eco- 
nomic citizenship is by belonging to 
and working for and with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. 

Some people have suggested that it 
is sufficient for a teacher to belong 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion. I submit that the National Edu- 
cation Association was neither found- 
ed by teachers or for the exclusive wel- 
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fare of teachers. Its personnel, its 
policies and its structure are primarily 
designed for administrators. 


4 good teacher is one who is not 
only properly trained and dedicated. 
He requires economic security and the 
possibility of having something to say 
effectively about the conditions under 
which he works. These last never were 
and never will be provided through 
the services of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


( BSTACLES to Complete Repre- 

sentative Democracy: A_ teacher 
may lecture in or out of school in an 
effort to promote the ideals of repre- 
sentative political democracy, and nev- 
er once have his Americanism chal- 
lenged or suspected. 


But let him mount the rostrum in or 
out of school and openly urge partici- 
pation in representative economic de- 
mocracy by encouraging workers to 
join and take an active part in their 
appropriate unions and immediately 
his loyalty is suspect. Why is this? 


It has always been an American 
custom to deny the divine right of 
kings. But it is a rather recent de- 
velopment in our history for Amer- 
icans to reject the theory of the divine 
right of employers. 


The first attempt of workers to or- 
ganize into a trade union in this coun- 
try was declared to be a conspiracy 
by our courts. The National Railway 
Act and Section 7 (a) of the National 
Recovery Act were the first instances 
of our Federal government recogniz- 
ing the workers’ God-given right to 
work. 


It was not until the passage of the 
Wagner Act that the Federal govern- 
ment offered any realistic means of 
protecting the workers’ right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively—and that 
only on an interstate level. 


From the very beginning of our 
country’s history, anti-union groups 
flooded our means of communication 

and in many instances our schools 

with their propaganda. Always there 
was the implication that these groups. 
such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers. the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Farm 
Bureau, were 100 percent American 
organizations and that unions were at 
least un-American if not subversive. 


At the beginning of the 20th Cen- 
tury, organized anti-union groups did 
not seek the direct aid of the govern- 
ment, at least not on the national level. 
In 1903, they circularized the country 
with a giant open shop campaign. 
After World War I, they caught on to 
the front technique and adopted the 
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patriotic name of the American Plan. 

After World War II, they hit on the 
label right-to-work and used a differ- 
ent strategy. 

They rejected black-listing and the 
yellow-dog contract which forced a 
worker to pledge himself against join- 
ing a union. They concentrated on 
getting laws passed to do the job for 
them. 

Knowing that they could not get re- 
strictive legislation through the na- 
tional congress without a token ac- 
ceptance on the state level, anti-union 
organizations worked ceaselessly to get 
state legislation barring the union 
shop. If these so-called right-to-work 
bills had not first been passed by the 
state legislatures, the Taft-Hartley bill 
would not have been proposed in con- 
gress. 

At present, the union-hating front is 
quite active and extensive. The attack 
is perhaps strongest on three fronts: 
corruption in unions, injecting em- 
ployer favoritism in the National La- 
bor Relations Board, and fermenting 
race hatred among workers. 

No one may condone or be blind 
to corruption wherever it exists. A 
corrupt union official is to be con- 
demned just as strongly as a corrupt 
Presidential aide. It is, however, un- 
fair and an untruth to give the impres- 
sion to the American people that un- 
ions have a corner on dishonesty. 


I understand that embezzlement in 
America has reached a billion dollars 
a year. Corruption, stealing and vio- 
lence are a national problem. Unions 
have their share of this problem. How- 
ever the answer to bad unions is not 
no unions but good unions. 


According to our leading law jour- 
nals, changes in policies, personnel 
and techniques of the National Labor 
Relations Board giving preference to 
employer interests have had more effect 
on weakening and frustrating unions 
and bleeding them of their funds than 
any legislation passed on the Federal 
or state level. 

Especially in the south, the penaliz- 
ing of unions, because of their liberal 
and American stand on civil rights, 
and because of their opposition to 
segregation, has brought organization 
efforts practically to a standstill. 

All of these factors, including many 
more that could be mentioned, account 
for the opposition to the organization 
of 40 some million American workers. 


THAT AMERICAN Representative 
Democracy Could Mean to the 
Family of Nations: 1 do not think that 
it is a partisan statement to say that 
our good influence in world affairs has 


deteriorated over the past decade. In 
both cold and hot wars of ideas, we 
have lost more and more territory to 
the Soviet Union. 


World affairs are complex and com- 
plicated problems. It is never easy to 
work out a good practical solution for 
the manifold disagreements among 
peoples and states. Anyone who pre- 
tends to have a pat solution for the 
settlement of international disputes and 
the smooth arrangement of interna- 
tional affairs is a highly presumptuous 
individual. Having said this, I do not 
feel that it is presumptuous to say that 
we have underemphasied an important 
part of the American way of life in 
attempting to sell the good qualities 
of democracy to the peoples of the 
world who are looking for a better 
way of life. 

How is it possible that the Soviets, 
who are responsible for a greater de- 
gree of tyranny and political and eco- 
nomic slavery than any other group 
in the history of mankind, have been 
able to stand in the spotlight on the 
stage of world affairs in the guise of 
liberators and promoters of democra- 
cy? 

It seems to me that of the 
reasons for their success in duping 
the Russian and Chinese people is that 
they are dealing with masses of people 
who never had the experience of prac- 
ticing political democracy—let alone 
economic democracy. 


one 


Threugh their network of workers’ 
organizations, they have given millions 
of people the opportunity to play at 
representative economic democracy. 
Even though the Soviet unions are 
company-unions (the government be- 
ing the company) and, therefore, the 
policies and the decisions of these 
organizations dictated — nonetheless, 
this playing at democracy is such a 
new and enticing experience for these 
people who knew only slavery and 
exploitation, that it gives them a sense 
of importance and dignity they were 
never before permitted to feel. 

I think their experiences are com- 
parable to that of the Boy Scouts who 
are permitted to be governors, mayors, 
magistrates or judges for a day—they 
experience a feeling something like 
students who are permitted to run a 
mock legislative session in a state gov- 
ernment, debating and passing make- 
believe legislation. 

The freedom and practical economic 
power exercised by our workers’ or- 
ganizations has never been brought 
home to these peoples. The fact that 
our workers who are organized can 
make decisions which affect their 
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TUDENTS in the Laingsburg, Mich., 
~ elementary schools have a new and 
improved science course this year due to a 
lot of hard work by a science curriculum 
committee of the 
Laingsburg Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Lo- 
cal 1306, chaired by 
Mrs. Donna Reed. 


The _ Laingsburg 
teachers began a 
study for needed re- 
visions with the co- 
operation of the ad- 
ministration last 
year. Many courses 
were studied, and 
textbooks investi- 
gated and selected 
by ballot. 


The board bought 
the indicated books, and gave the teachers 
money for equipment. Bibliographies were 


Mrs. Reed 
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“Quality with Economy” 
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EUROPE 


student tours sailing in June 
to 74 days from $925 to $1095 
One motorcoach tour sailing from 
Montreal in June for $1195 and one 
sailing from California or flying from 
N.Y. from $1095 to $1395 


JAPAN, FAR EAST 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Special air-cruise divided into three 
portions: A—Hawaii and Japan, $1295. 
B—Add Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore 
and Bangkok for $500. C—Around the 

world for $2595. 
ASK FOR FREE FOLDERS 
P.O. Box 1007, Vallejo, Calif. 
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compiled and The Elementary School Sci 
ence Bulletin subscribed to for each 
teacher. 

Ihe teachers are supplementing the se 
lected books by writing all activities, re- 
sources, visual aids and other ideas from 
all available sources to enrich the program. 


Se 


HE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the 
California State Federation of Teachers 
has urged President Eisenhower in a state- 
ment on the southern crisis to call a special 
session of congress to enact laws to end 
the racial impasse in 
the south’s public 
schools. 
The statement, 
transmitted by Ben 
Rust, CSFT  presi- 
dent, urged that the 
agenda for the ses 
sion include a bill 
setting funds 
for the purchase of 
public and 
payment of teachers 
in the south. 


aside 


Ss hools 


Mr. Rust : 
Also, that definite 


steps for implementation of the Supreme 
court ruling be outlined, and if these steps 
are subverted, schools refusing integration 
be purchased and operated by the Federal 
government on an emergency basis 

The CSFI that 


such schools should contain units on racial 


council also contended 





GEMS & MINERALS 
For science classrooms 
Authentic, Identified, Boxed 
36 specimens 
Includes 6 polished gems & 30 
minerals & gems in the rough. 
Indigenous of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Regular retail value $5.00 
Special $3.00 postpaid 
Name 
School 


City State 


Enclosed find $3.00 ck csh for 
1 box of 36 specimens postpaid. Please 
mail direct to 
Gemstones of Asheville, Inc. 
Weaverville Hgy., Asheville, N.C. 








problems and their solutions to be prepared 
by anthropologists and taught by teachers 
“who understand the meaning of the 
court's decision.” 


> 


OY FABIAN, immediate past-president 
Ri‘: the Berlin (Conn.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1233, 
is teaching on a Ful 
bright scholarship in 
the British West 
Indies. He wrote 
home to members of 
the Local via Ed 
ward G. Vater, cur 
rently president, that 
any idea that St 
Vincent is primitive 
is refuted by the 
fact that even our 
cook has “her own 
complete with shower stall.” 


vo 


Mr. Vater 


quarters 


TIVE RICHMOND, Calif., school board 
| recently spent $1,500 on a staff satis- 
faction survey that did not 
much satisfaction among teachers 
what goes on in the 

When President Howard Mackey of the 
Contra Costa Federation of Teachers, Local 
866, asked for George D 
Miner said it “confidential” although 
a past president of the local bar association 
that 
personalities procured with public money 


reveal too 
over 
system 


a copy, Supt 
was 
information not 


suggested involving 


should be public property 


Teacher dissatisfaction it became 
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write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 70 
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known, nevertheless, was expressed gener- 
ally to such things as lack of two-way 
communication, in-service training, salary 
policies, pupil promotion and discipline 
policies, administration over-staffing, and 
the superintendent's pre-occupation with 
finances rather than the school program 


> f 


HE NEWS BULLETIN of the Minne- 
5 gene Federation of Teachers, Local 
5%, edited by Floyd H. Pearson, published 
the following sketch of a school board 
meeting, that might apply to any large 
city having classroom shortages and teach- 
ers salaries lower than surrounding areas: 

“School board meetings are long. The 
room is too small. The ash trays are far 
apari. Tedious business always precedes 
the main event. But those who attend these 
meetings once would not miss them! The 
characters are more clearly drawn than in 
old melodramas with the protagonists 
liberals Adams and Thompson—struggling 
against the inertia of the conservative ma- 
jority. Next Tuesday the curtain rises again 
at 4 pm, What will the play be—Much 
Ado About Nothing?” 


Se 


MEMBERS of the Atlantic Teachers 
M Union, Local 228, have been freed 
from baby-sitting duty on school busses 
as the result of opposition to the assign 
ments by the union and the Canal Zone 
Central Labor body 

©. E. Jorstad, Local 228 president, said 
the Christobal school administration order 
ed the teachers to ride the busses to and 
from school to “see that the students be 
haved,” as done in many communities in 
the states 

The Local protested formally, as did 
E. W. Hatchett, labor president, himself 
a teacher The teachers were relieved of 
the “duty” and paid student  proctors 


secured 


vA 


ACINE, Wis., teachers, led by the 
R Racine Teachers Union, Local 1161, 
are reported by Racine Labor, AFL-CIO 
publication, to be “seething” over the 
board's adoption of a $200 salary increase 
for next year, when $400 was requested, 
as well as over a school administration 


merit rating pro,ect 


vA 


NE PROPOSITION to come before 
QO the California State Federation of 
Teachers in its December convention is a 
proposal by the Los Angeles Teachers 
Union, Local 1021, for legislation revising 
the qualifications and procedures for teach- 
er credentials. 

The state department of education would 
grant credentials on the basis of competi- 
tive examinations covering subject field, lib- 








Christmas dinner with roast beef December feature of year-long 25th anni- 
versary celebration of Cleveland Teachers Union, Local 279: Social committee 
planning the event are, from left, standing, Barbara Williamson, Don Bridinger, 
Maxine Kachourbos, chairman, and Stephan Howe; seated, Barbara Van Roden and 
Del Mastrangelo, Another committeeman, Stephan Yohas, not in photo, The dinner 
will be at Cleveland’s Banater club, with teachers, wives, husbands and friends 
attending. After dinner, teachers will play games and Santa Claus is expected 


with door prizes. 
i L- 
AE 


iz 


COPE E® een 





Cleveland Teachers Union helped defeat deceptive Right to Work proposition in 
Ohio election: Joseph F. Landis, teachers’ Local trustee, presents Cleveland AFL- 
CIO Executive Secretary William Finnegan with Local’s $1,500 “gift from the 
heart” check for use in campaign. Patrick J. O'Malley, city’s AFL-CIO president, 
and Paul A, Corey, Local 279 president, look on. Proposition was also defeated in 
California, Washington, Colorado and Idaho referendums; was adopted only in 
labor-thin Kansas. 
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eral arts and educational theory and prac- 
tice. 

Prerequisites would be a major in the 
subject field, with a minor in the liberal 
arts for elementary and secondary teachcrs, 
and an added year of graduate work in 
education required for secondary teachers 


Xe 


EN. PAUL A. DOUGLAS i}, a 
former teacher and mewmsbe the 
Chicago Teachers Union, Locai che 


clared at education conferences sponsored 
by A.F. of T. Locals, that Federal Aid tor 
Education is “desirable as a mere matter 
of self-preservation.” 

also told the conferences, 
the Minneapolis Federation 
Local 59, and the Moline 
(1ll.) Federation of Teachers, Local 791, 
that the midwest is “now getting large 
numbers of migrants from southern states 
where the educational level is extremely 
low.” 


The senator 
sponsored by 
of Teachers, 


He added: “We are inheriting problems 
because of the economic poverty of these 
regions.” He praised the National Defense 
Education Act enacted in congress this year, 
and expressed the hope it could be extend- 
ed to provide Federal aid for the study of 
the social sciences, literature and history. 

Prof. Eugene P. Pfleider, chief of the 
University of Minnesota division of mining 
engineering, told the Minneapolis confer- 
ence that relations with Latin America 
should be improved because, “if we lose 
Latin America, we lose our greatest poten- 
tial market, and seriously jeopardize Amet 
ican security.” 


Se 


| gener of the American Federation of 
Teachers have won two of three teach- 
er’s representation elections held under 
Minnesota's new collective bargaining law. 
(American Teacher, Sept. 1957) 

The winners are the Biwabik Federation 
of Teachers, Local 1303, and the Grand 
Rapids Federation of Teachers, Local 1314, 
both new, and now certified by the state 





SEE EUROPE 
next summer in a 
PRIVATE CAR 


Here is your opportunity to tour 
Europe with a small group in 
several private cars. Explore un- 
der experienced leadership most 
of the usual and many of the 
unusual places and sights of the 
old world. Our 20th tour. 
Sailing: “Queen Elizabeth” June 10 
by air: June 15 
Personally conducted by 
Dr. W. F. Striedieck 
Price $1,250.00 
Folder on request 
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Illinois Sen. Paul A. Douglas discusses school problems with union teachers: 
From left, Dr. William Starkey, president of Moline Federation of Teachers, 
Local 791; Sen. Douglas, and Janet Kinney, Mardel Stegmaier and Louis Di lulio, 
Local 791 members, at Moline, Ill., airport, after which Douglas addressed Local 
791’s first annual education conference, upholding the idea of Federal Aid for 


Education. 





labor conciliator teachers in 
their jurisdictions 

Ten AFL-CIO affiliates of 
tional school employees, all that contested, 
also won elections}as did 25 similar groups 


of city employees, id dof state employees 


and one county. 
we 


NHE CONTRA COSTA (Cali 
] tion of Local 866, led by 
Howard Mackey, its president, hit on an 
original way of helping exchange teachers 
get around and also improving interna 
tional relations. 


as agents for 


non-instruc 


) Federa- 


Teachers, 


Members thought exchange teachers 
should have local transportation other than 
public. William Nolan, Ed Springer and 
Norma Bell were named on a committee 
to buy an automobile for use of the foreign 
pedagogues. 

They found a second-hand Dodge in 
good condition. The Local bought it. 
First visitor to use it is Jan Van Nee of 
Utrecht, Holland, German, English and 
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world history teacher The Independent, 
a Richmond newspaper, called it a “unique 
and wonderful gesture.” 


ws 

IXTEEN AF. of T. Locals in addition 
~ to the Il previously reported, were 
shown by their per capita to have made 
their membership quotas as of Oct. 31, 
this year. The 16 are: 

California; San Leandro, Local 1285, and 
Studio Teachers Guild, Local 1328. Jowa 
Des Moines, Local 600. Massachusetts 
Springfield, Local 484, and Amesbury, Lo- 
cal 1033. 

Also, Minnesota: St. Louis Park, Local 
845; Robbinsdale, Local 872; St. Paul Park, 
Local 1125; Buhl, Local 1308, and Crosby 
Ironton, Local 1325. New York: Haw- 
thorne, Cedar Knolls, Local 1165 

Also, Pennsylvania: Masontown Borough, 
Local 1311. Wisconsin: Madison, Local 35; 
Milwaukee Vocational, Local 212; Oshkosh 
Vocational, Local 268, and Ashland, Local 


1275. 


Ze ; 

FYN\HE COMPANY UNION aspects of the 

National Education Association were 
further exposed by Joseph Manch, Buffalo, 
N.Y., superintendent of schools, in a letter 
to teachers urging them to join that organ 
ization, while denying the Buffalo Teachers 
Local 39, the right to use school 


distribution of the 


Union, 


mail boxes for the 
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Empire State Teacher and other union 


information. 

Manch replied to a request from Eliot 
Birnbaum, president of the Empire Slate 
Federation of Teachers, for a “free choice” 
directive, with what union teachers termed 


double talk. 


>A 


OHN M,. FEWKES, president of the 
| peri Teachers Union, Local 1, was 
given only 5 minutes by the board of edu- 
cation to officially present and reiterate a 
demand for a $750 increase for the city’s 
teachers next year—$500 Jan. 1, and $250 
Sept. 1. Benjamin C. Willis, the country’s 
highest paid superintendent, countered with 
a $150 proposal. 


> 


HREE HIGHLY 

conferences for union teachers of their 
areas were held this fall by the /ndianapolis 
Classroom Teachers Association, Local 581; 
South Bend Teachers Local 679, 
and the Gary Teachers Union, Local 4. 


successful education 


Union, 


First day of the Local 4 conference was 
in Gary with the second moved to the 
University of Chicago where the teachers 
attended 13 sections on subjects ranging 
from the juvenile delinquent to research 


in atomic energy 


Se 


EMPIRE 
will continue to work for 
higher educational standards because it is 
our professional obligation to our clients, 
the children, and to our fellow citizens to 
insure that our children and our colleagues 
shall not be exploited in a wave of false 
and synthetic anti-tax hysteria. 
schools cannot be neglected without 


TIVE State 


Teachers 


Federation of 


economy 
Our 
handicapping a whole generation of chil 
dren and endangering our national secur 
ity.”—Eliot Birnbaum of 
presidential message to the Empire 


, in fAts 
Stale 


Syracuse 
Teachers. 


> Ao 


YORK Teachers 
followed up 


Federation of 


ae NEW Guild, Lo- 
cal 2, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany'’s Labor Day mes 
sage on public school needs, with an all 
day conference on the city’s school prob 
lems, attended by about 200 leaders and 
representatives of labor unions. 


recently 


Members of the Guild staffed the con 
ference, to give its labor supporters a bette: 
insight into the work of teachers and the 
things they must cope with, ranging from 
discipline, the teacher shortage, to how 
reading is taught. Guild President Charles 
Cogen called attention to the need for a 
labor member of the board of education. 

Dr. Israel Kugler, organized and chaired 
the conference for the Guild, the success 
of which demonstrated that other teachers 
unions may find similar meetings useful in 
informing labor of their local or legislative 
needs, school or teacher welfare-wise. 


LERT to teachers under Federal social 
A security: Important amendments en- 
acted by the Congress signed by 
President Eisenhower in August, to become 


effective in the New Year. 


were 


Beginning then, the rate of withholding 
will be 2144 per cent on the first $4,800 
earned during the calendar year. There 
are other changes, as well as increases in 
benefits. 

Teachers covered in a dual way by social 
state retirement funds may 
additionally affected in 


security and 
find themselves 
benefits, or other. 

Members of the Indiana Council of 
Teachers who are also under a 
state retirement fund,’ have had changes 
simplified for them in a 10-point analysis 
by Newell P. Hall, past-treasurer of the 
Associa- 


Unions, 


Indianapolis Classroom Teachers 


tion, Local 581. 


Ww 
Education 


A CONFERENCE on 
sponsored under that theme by the 
Springfield (Mass.) Federation of Teachers, 


Local 484, this fall, was open to parents, 
teachers and college students of the county. 


Today 


Cultural and educational leaders present- 
ed their ideas on science, art, languages, 
history, college admission and children’s 
study habits in group discussions. William 
McClean is president of the Local. 


vo 


FYNHOMAS McBRIDE, president of the 

board of education, told 300 Hartford, 
teachers at a Hartford Federation 
Local 1018, that it 
was “the good people of this organization, 


Conn., 
of Teachers, dinner, 
and they only,” who obtained a pay in- 
crease which makes the Bachelors schedule 
$4,100 to $7,300 in 13 steps, and the Masters 
$4,300 to $7,800 in 14. 


we 
Teachers 


M’ MBERS of the Cleveland 
Union, Local 279, are eligible for jury 
indemnity which their 


insurance, pays 


teaching salaries in case they choose to 
serve on juries from which under the law 


they may claim cxemption 


The 
279 and 


program was developed by Local 


the cost per member, based on 
salary, is reported by the Cleveland Union 


Teacher to range from $1.50 to $4.00 a year 


> 
Se 
p* L B. HIGH of Cleveland, AF. of T. 
vice-president, came across the follow- 
ing surprising statement by Carroll Quigley, 
professor of European history, Georgetown 
university, writing on “Education in Over 
seas France,” in Current History, August, 
1958, page 108 
“Teaching in Overseas France requires a 
certain personal sacrifice by those who re- 


main in it, although it is doubtful if the 


sacrifice is relatively as large as that made 
by\ teachers in the United States.” 
'Mverseas France includes French West 
Affrica, French Equatorial Africa, Madagas- 
cat, French Sudan, New Caledonia, Togo- 
land and the Cameroons. 


Se 


E ILLINOIS State Federation of La- 

bor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations following merger adopted policies 
to support collective bargaining for teach- 
ers in the coming legislature, labelling the 
N.E.A. “in fact and effect a company un- 
ion,” and urging certification standards 
for teachers comparable to those in other 


professions. 
ws 
members of the 


ORE THAN 1,000 
1 Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1, 


and the city’s leaders crowded the ballroom 
of the Palmer House for the Local's 2Ist 
annual card party, proceeds of which go 
to buy eyeglasses for needy school children. 


>So 


ORENE HARRINGTON, publicity 
L chairman of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 716, reports 
that instead of a flat $3.00 an hour, sum- 
mer school teachers in the city are now 
paid at the rate stipulated in the salary 
schedule for the regular school year. The 
city’s summer school program has been 
expanded by addition of courses 


Se 


ECTION meetings at the 26th annual 
S convention of the Federa- 
tion of Teachers in Milwaukee included 
English, Science, Geography, Gifted Child 
and Discipline panels. General session 
speakers included Sen. William 5S. Prox- 
mire, (D. Wis.) on Looking at Education; 
Dean Lindley J. Stiles, school of education, 
University of Wisconsin, on America’s Dual 
Mandate: Mass and Quality Education, 
and Jack Barbash of the University’s school 
for workers on Professionals and Unions. 


Wisconsin 
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The TEACHER 
Remains Key 


to EDUCATION 


HE DEAN of Chicago’s Wilson 

Junior college told Lockport and 
Will county, Illinois, area teachers in 
Lockport recently that regardless of 
changing educational procedures and 
technological aids, “there remains no 
substitute for the living personality of 
the teacher in the classroom.” 

Dr. Charles R. Monroe, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Teachers Union, 
Local 1, spoke at an education confer- 
ence sponsored by the Will County 
Federation of Teachers, Local 604, 
and the Lockport Township Federa- 
tions of Teachers, Local 1291. 


He enumerated six major changes 
in education, and said, “criticism of 
progressive education plus the fear of 
Soviet successes have given a new 
dimension to American education, 
namely depth of quality.” He con- 
tinued: 

“Education policies and procedures 
change, in response to the demands 
and pressures of the public. The 
need to accommodate more children 
more economically, to orient the Amer- 
ican society to its responsibilities in 
the international and the human rela- 
tions areas, and the need to meet the 
competition of the Communist world 
are only a few of the demands being 
made of the public schools now. 


“For the first time teachers in some 
enlightened areas can express them- 
selves politically without fear of re- 
prisal. Improved conditions of social 
status and economic security add to 
the teachers’ sense of well-being and 
emotional security. Greek slaves may 
have made excellent teachers in Roman 
days, but servile teachers in a free 


America can hardly be first rate 
teachers. 
“CYOME EDUCATIONAL trends 


which affect the classroom teach- 
er deserve mention. First, the critics 
of progressive education plus the fear 
of Soviet successes have given a new 
dimension to American education, 
namely depth of quality. 
“Not only are the basic tool sub- 
jects being taught better, with more 
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DR. MONROE 


stress on drill and routine, but all 
subjects are being taught with more 
thoroughness, more rigid standards, 
and more consideration of detail and 
analysis. Teachers now have less fear 
of reactions from assigning homework 
to students or for failing the unsuc- 
cessful students. 

“Secondly, and closely related to the 
improved quality of instruction, is a 
more realistic appraisal of the indi- 
vidual differences of students. ‘Pro- 
viding for the gifted child’ is now a 
top goal in modern education. For 
the first time an honest effort is being 
made to challenge and to provide for 
the best students. 

“Also, better provision is being 
made for the ‘slow learner’ as more 
materials on this level are made avail- 
able by publishers. Segregated classes 
on the basis of race are immoral, but 





perfectly correct when done on the 
basis of intelligence. 


“MIHIRDLY, more and more, wher- 

ever possible, children are being 
taught how to think critically, how to 
solve problems, and not merely how 
to memorize by rote their lessons. 
Especially it is the recognized function 
of the social studies to teach students 
how to analyze problems and how to 
use the scientific approach for solving 
problems. Here is where valuable use 
can be made of current events in the 
classroom. 

“Fourthly, greater stress-is being 
placed on the value of teaching ideais 
and the moral and spiritual values. In 
both the social studies and in the lan- 
guage arts, students are learning to 
read the American documents of free- 
dom, and learning the true meaning 
of the American Creed. 

“Fifthly, the curriculum is being 
geared to current needs by stressing 
international relations, human rela- 
tions, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, and especially the basic 
tool of learning and communication, 
the English language. 

“Lastly, the teacher is feeling the 
impact of our age of technology in the 
classroom by having the opportunity 
to use a host of mechanical and tech- 
nical devices to supplement the efflec- 
tiveness of the textbook and the black- 
board.” 





When Dr. Catherine A. Sheehan, veteran A.F, of T. leader, retired from the 
presidency of the Rochester (N.Y.), Federation of Teachers, Local 616, fellow 
union teachers honored her with a testimonial dinner, and presented a skit, This 


Was Your Life, Dr. Sheehan. 


From left, Mrs. Ann Brown, new president, narrat- 


ing; Dr. Sheehan, and Mrs. Jane Leathem, nominating committee chairman. 
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Languages 
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language are an indispensable element 
in the education of our national lead- 
ers. The international responsibilities 
of this country make it imperative that 
at least our academically talented have 
a reasonable proficiency in the use of 
at least one modern foreign lan- 
guage. 

“Academically talented” youth is 
elsewhere mentioned as “all of those 
boys and girls who have the ability 
to study effectively and rewardingly 
advanced mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, and tough courses in chemistry 
and physics.”* Conant, in a summar- 
izing statement about the report of 
the committee, and in comment upon 
their recommendation for more lan- 
guage study, said: 

“I can only say | hope their recom- 
mendation that more than two full 
years should be devoted to the study 
of a foreign language will be widely 
read and accepted. | must say I ap- 
plaud their statement that the academ- 
ically talented pupil should have a 
reasonable proficiency in a modern 
foreign language, both as a skill neces- 
sary in the modern world and as an 
experience in a foreign culture. 

“I would venture to add to their ar- 
guments another that is of a practical 
nature; namely, that the testimony of 
many who are proficient in several 
languages is to the effect that the 
mastery of one foreign language makes 
the learning of other languages (even 
if unrelated) much easier than would 
otherwise be the case. And that in 
this restricted world, the United States 
needs to have citizens competent in 
several languages hardly needs to be 
stated. A great deal is being said 
about Russian science in these days 
but what is sometimes overlooked is 
the fact that in those slowly developing 
countries in which we and the Soviets 
are to some degree in competition, the 
Soviet representatives always speak 
the language of the people; the Amer- 
ican representatives rarely do.”® 


bape LINES that circle the globe 
are gradually drawing tighter. The 
song that we currently sing is one of 
arms and not the man. Yet as has 
been suggested, the song of man may 
be the very thing which may ultimate- 
ly save him from his own destruction. 

In an era which has developed the 





*The FRENCH REVIEW, The FI Pro- 
gram, “The Academically Talented Sec- 
ondary School Pupil,” 31:6, p. 565, May 
1958. 

‘Ibid., 564. 

*Ibid., 570. 
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convention:, From left, A.F. of T. President Carl J. Megel, Miss Mary McGough of 
St. Paul, speakers,and lowa Federation President Howard McKnight of Cedar Rapids. 





pressure group we always seem to feel 
personally threatened by the beat of 
other tom-toms. Yet we must more 
than any other time in our history see 
clearly the path that leads to what we 
all want, not necessarily for ourselves 
in our own lifetimes, but for our own 
and those of others like them who sit 
with eager minds before us daily. 


We must stop looking at the trees 
and catch back the breathless vision 
of the forest. We must teach our chil- 
dren to sing and have visions and that 
neither the song nor the vision comes 
without hard work. We must face the 
hard realities that the life that is threat- 
ened from without can just as easily 
be destroyed by softness from within. 








Father O’Connell 
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wages, hours, working conditions and 
even legislation is unbelievable to un- 
traveled Communist workers. Yet, I 
believe that this type of economic cit- 
izenship is something that they desire 
and crave more deeply than any par- 
ticular type of political government. 

It is my belief that our failure to 
accept the complete American way of 
life and to sell its good points to the 
workers of the world is one of the 
main reasons why we have not been 
more effective in world leadership. 

Not too long ago, this country of 
ours was known as the New World, 
a world that rejected the old ideas of 
privileges of the nobility and the dis- 
tinction of classes. We refused to be- 
lieve that some men were born to rule 
politically. We refused to believe that 
the Creator had divided human kind 
into two parts—those capable of giv- 
ing orders and those capable of taking 
orders. 

We have made great progress in the 


political field. But we have been 
dragging our feet in the professional 
and economic walks of life. These 
fields also cannot be completely demo- 
cratic unless the voice of the people 
is heard through their duly elected 
representatives. 

In helping the Family of Nations 
to see that America is still the New 
World, we all have a great responsibil- 
ity and a challenge to our talents. 

First of all, we ourselves must be- 
long to our appropriate professional 
and economic organizations with a 
sense of pride and responsibility. 

Secondly, we must work despite op- 
position and criticism to the fulfill- 
ment of the American Revolution— 
namely, full operative, representative, 
political and economic democracy. 

May God hurry the day when we 
can stand on the stage of world affairs 
and speak as a people which elects its 
own political, professional and eco- 
nomic leaders and goes to bed at night 
with the conviction that it can live a 
full, healthy, secure and happy life 
without being asked to sell its soul to 
any political idealology. 
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A.F. of T. Member 


Wins Job Back 


in Defense Case 


HE ILLINOIS tenure law was ad- 

ditionally strengthened against ca- 
pricious teacher firings by local school 
boards, when the state Appellate court 
in Springfield upheld a Circuit court 
order for the reinstatement of Mrs. 
Ethel Smith as a third and fourth 
grade teacher in the Lerna schools. 


Mrs. Smith,.a member of the 
Charleston Community Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 1219, was discharged by 
the Charleston Community Unit No. 1 
board in April, 1957, on a general 
and unsubstantiated charge that she 
failed to maintain discipline. 


The Appellate court ruling was on 
an appeal from the Cole County Cir- 
cuit court in which latter Judge John 
Spivey (American Teacher, Nov., 
1957) reversed the board after hear- 
ing and commented, “We need more 
teachers like Mrs. Smith.” 


Kenneth A. Green, Mrs. Smith’s at- 
torney, said he had been advised that 
the board would not ask re-hearing or 
appeal to the Supreme court. “This,” 
he said, “means that she will file claim 
for $5,380 salary lost, and that she 
would be reinstated in 30 days.” 


HE TEACHER'S case was taken 

to court with the aid of A.F. of T. 
and Illinois State Federation of Teach- 
ers defense fund grants. John Ligten- 
berg of Chicago, A.F. of T. general 
counsel, acted as consultant in the case. 
and after the Appellate court decision, 
Attorney Green wrote A.F. of T. Sec- 
retary Paul D. Ward: 

“I would like to commend your fine 
organization for the wonderful coop- 
eration and assistance which you have 
given in this case. Without that co- 
operation and assistance, I feel that it 
would have been extremely difficult for 
Mrs. Smith to defeat these charges. 

“Membership in an organization 
such as yours certainly assured the 
teacher of proper protection, and 
proper representation, and your organ- 
ization cannot be praised too highly.” 


a said that under the 
the Illinois law, Mrs. Smith is also 
entitled to increments she would have 
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Mrs. Smith 


received on the salary schedule, and 
that the board must pay her pension 


installments as though she had been 
teaching. 

Testimony in Circuit court showed 
that she had taught nine years in the 
Lerna schools, and six elsewhere; also, 
that she spent her own money for 
classroom materials the board failed 
to provide. 

James Sexsan, Lerna principal, and 
Glenn Johnston, the district’s elemen- 
tary director, testified that Mrs. Smith 
was a “conscientious, hard working 
teacher.” This led Judge Spivey to 
remark: 

“We need more teachers like her.” 





Need for improved teachers’ pensions discussed by panel at convention of 
Connecticut State Federation of Teachers: From left, Panelists Mrs. Helene Rakats- 
ky, social security unit, state employees; Mrs. Dorothy S, Lewis, secretary, state 
teachers’ retirement board, and Edward G. Sorenson, director of the New York 
social security agency, with Sophie Jaffe, New Britain, A. F. of T. vice-president, 
moderator. The convention voted to ask the State AFL-CIO to follow the Interna- 
tional AFL-CIO in declaring the N.E.A. a company union, 








Growing World Teacher Shortage 





A REPORT prepared by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization of- 
fice in Geneva, Switzerland, to serve 
as the basis for a study of economic 
and social problems of teachers by a 
group of experts, stated that the teach- 
er shortage “still exists or has become 
more acute and is not confined to any 
particular area.” it added: 

“While the lack of balance between 
numbers required and those available 
or capable of being trained in exist- 
ing circumstances constitutes a serious 
problem in economically less improved 
countries and areas, the problem seems 
to be particularly urgent in some of 
the most advanced countries.” 


bape REPORT said that the causes 


are deeper than improved educa- 
tional facilities leading to increased 


school enrollment, more children due 
to better medicine and hygiene and 
rising birth rates. 

“It is essential,” it said, “to provide 
teachers with material conditions and 
a status that will correspond to their 
responsibilities. Their conditions of 
employment should compare favorably 
with conditions in other occupations 
calling for similar training and qual- 
ifications.” 

Other problems cited included re- 
cruitment, security of tenure, advance- 
ment and promotion, and hours of 
work and holidays. Experts attending 
the conference included teachers and 
educational authorities from 22 coun- 
tries, and were expected to make rec- 
ommendations to be examined by the 
ILO governing body. 
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Hawaiian Tour 
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to any on the mainland—there is much 


to do in Waikiki. 

There are the shops of Kalakaua 
avenue. a block or from your 
hotel, or a short ride from the dormi- 
tory. Let’s go visit them. 


less 


Traffic stops dead if you start to 
jaywalk. Pedestrians have the right 
of way. The air is heavy with the per- 
fume of flowers. Orchids (the large 
kind) and gardenias are a dime a 
hloom at sidewalk flower stands. 

There is something different about 
the people. They look at you and 
smile Aloha. You look like a main- 
lander wondering what to do first. 

A car stops, driven quite likely by 
a “busy” Hawaiian business man, who 
spots you as a visitor, and learns: 

“So you're a school teacher!” 

You and whoever is with you are 
taken for a drive over the mountains, 
through downtown and wherever. It 
happened to many last summer. 

You begin to realize who and what’s 
around you. Men in Aloha shirts, wov- 
en hats. and slacks. Women in sum- 
mer Island dresses, muumuus, sarongs. 
and thong slippers. 

You decide to explore the beach. 
Miles of white, clean sands. Bathers 
in flaming swim suits. Offshore: out- 
riggers riding in on the waves; surf- 
boarders, and further out, catamarans, 
the “bucking boats” of the sea. 

Kalakaua again. Stores filled with 
Island fashions, ivories, carvings. You 
begin to count the things you'll take 
home, and wonder if the credit union 
will still be in business, but the latter 
thought is fleeting! 

This is Hawaii. You are in it, and 
life is gay. Hungry? Try a Japanese 
teahouse. Or a Chinese garden. Or 
one of the other eating places with 
unusual foods in the area. 


OONER or later you'll explore 
K downtown Honolulu, with its Poly- 
nesian, American, Chinese, Japanese 
and other settings, all adding up to: 
This is Hawaii. More exotic foods, 
clothing, atmosphere. Pearl and ivory 
inlaid chests and furniture in China- 
town. Ivory fans! But do your own 
exploring! 


O YOU have seen Oahu and want 
\” to travel. Minutes away by air is 
the Island of Hawaii, called The Big 
Island, or Orchid Island with its live 
voleano, lava flows, fern forests, pro- 
fusion of flowers, and Kona Coast. 

Also, Kauai, the Garden Island, 





Sharing his Hawaiian study-tour sou- 
venirs: Henry Callentine of Hammond, 
president-of the Indiana Council of 
Teachers Unions, who with Mrs. Callen- 
tine took the A.F. of T.-sponsored Soci- 
ology course at the University of Hawaii 
last summer, shows color slides taken in 
Islands, at Calumet Township Teachers 
Federation, Local 662, meeting for new 
teachers. 


lushly tropical and containing Waimea 
Canyon, the Grand Canyon of the 
Pacific, and Maui, the Valley Island, 
with the breath-taking beauty of Ha- 
leakala, The House of the Sun, world’s 
largest volcano crater. 

For rural beauty, explore Molokai 
or Lanai. To most of these, you'll fly 
over mountain peaks rising up from 
sun-painted clouds. Like everyone 
else, the pilot will be in no hurry, and 
dip his plane into a crater to give a 
closer look. 


ACK HOME, as Waikiki now seems 

to be, you decide to take a night 
look at the beach. It is covered with 
gay crowds, and the shoreline is ringed 
with flaming torches, redolent of the 
early-day whalers. 

Stop at a roof restaurant for a snack. 
From its balcony, the mountains that 
ring Waikiki have become gem studded 
with lights, in patterns that in places 
reach their tips. 

This, too, is Hawaii. 








Meeting Russia 
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dle years of the elementary school and 
with the objective of achieving gen- 
uine mastery. And somewhere in our 
total program provision should be 
made for the study of, not only the 
major languages of Europe, but also 
all the great languages of the world. 
As the most powerful of the free na- 
tions we must consign our traditional 
provincialism in this realm to the 
wastebasket of history. 


We must ever take care lest we 
~ neglect the moral and spiritual 
foundations of free society and human 
liberty. 

[his means that we must strive with 
sure vision to cultivate in the young 
at all levels of their education the 
morality, the loyalties, the values, and 
the understandings of free man. More- 
over, we must strive to develop not 
only a deep love of freedom but also 
a sense of concern regarding the future 
of liberty and a readiness to discharge 
all the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a free society. It is at this point 
that the distinctive quality of our edu- 
cation, as compared with the Soviet. 
must show itself. 


Finally, in all of this we must face 
9 resoluteiy the many hazards and 
difficulties that arise out of the differ- 
ences between democracy and dictator 
ship. 

In a democracy decision rests in the 
last analysis with the people and their 
freely chosen leaders; in a dictatorship 
decision rests with a small body of 
self-chosen men, the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist party. The 
Kremlin can thus move swiftly to meet 
any emergency, while we must wait 
upon the informing and the crystal- 
lization of public opinion. 

Our greatest need today is for in- 
telligent, courageous, and _ inspired 
leadership. And we should ever keep 
in mind the following declaration pub- 
lished in the July 6, 1956, issue of 
Pravda, the official organ of the Cen- 
tral Committee: 

“As for our country, the Communist 
Party has been, is, and will be the 
sole master of the minds, the voice of 
the thoughts and hopes, the leader and 
organizer of the people in their entire 
struggle for Communism.” 

This declaration reveals with utter 
clarity the great gulf which separates 
our free society from the totalitarian 
state of the Bolsheviks and which must 
separate our entire educational under- 
taking from that of the Kremlin. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AMER- 
ICA. A New Interpretation of Purpose 
and Practice. Cloth. 212 pp. Edited 
by George Z. F. Bereday, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
Luigi Volpicelli, Instituto della Peda- 
gogia, Universita di Roma. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N.Y., publisher. $4.00. 


In this symposium 
leaders of educational thought and 


17 recognized 


practice appraise the American system, 
examining its purposes, achievements, 
and origins. Chapters deal with such 
subjects as religion in the schools, the 
race problems, Federal control, social 
class, international understanding, and 
others. 


THE CHILD AND HIS DEVELOP- 
MENT. Cloth, 620 pp. By J. Murray 
Lee, University of Miami, and Dorris 
May Lee, Portland State College, au- 
thors of “The Child and Curriculum.” 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1, N.Y., publish- 
ers. $6.00. 


A book for undergraduates, grad- 
uates, and teachers on the principles 
of human development which have 
most significance for working with 
children and adolescents in the class- 
room. It includes sections on under- 
standing individual development and 
ways of determining development, 
methods to help learning, and ways of 
working with groups and individuals. 
At the end of each chapter is a guide 
to additional reading and available 
films. 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF 
GIFTED HIGH SCHOOL STU. 
DENTS. Patterns of circumstances 


related to educational achievement of 
high school pupils of superior ability. 
Cloth. 92 pp. By Leslie J. Nason, 
Ed.D. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, Los Angeles, publisher. 
$3.95. 


In this study the author identifies 
some circumstances that may be asso- 
ciated with high academic accomplish- 
ment by high school pupils of superior 
ability. He finds that a pattern of six 
conditions, including personal and 
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New Books 


Of Interest To Teachers 


social adjustment, academic and voca- 
tional planning with parental approval 
of this planning, and a sense of in- 
spiration for success, seems to be re- 
lated to high achievement, and he 
bases a list of recommendations on 
these findings. 

The monograph, while based on a 
1954 dissertation by the author, is 
newly published. Data is based on a 
study of Long Beach, Calif., high 
school students in the city’s program 
for the “very superior pupil.” The 
report includes 37 charts. 


EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED. 
Cloth. 420 pp. By the National Society 
for the Study of Education’s Commit- 
tee on Education jor the Gifted, head- 
ed by Robert J. Havighurst, professor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Edited by Nelson B. Henry, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Society. Dis- 
tributed by The University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
lll. $4.00. Paper-bound edition $3.25. 


This report, the 57th yearbook of 
the Society, considers society’s stake 
in the subject, and the nature of the 
gifted child, as well as the desirability 
of adapting curriculums and proced- 
ures to the gifted. Topics include 
identification of the gifted, elementary 
and secondary schocl and college pro- 
grams. guidance, community agencies, 
and preparation of teachers for the 
gifted. The report closes with a pres- 
entation of community factors and of 
plans for organizing a school program 
for the gifted. 


EDUCATORS’ GUIDE TO FREE 
FILMS. Paper. 18th annual edition. 
616 pp. Compiled and edited by John 
W. Diffor, visual educational director, 
Randolph High School, Randolph, 
Wis., and Mary Foley Horkheimer. 
John Guy Fowlkes, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, edu- 
cational consultant. Educators’ Pro- 
gressive Service, Randolph, Wis., pub- 
lisher. $7.00. 


A listing of 4,013 titles, revised 
annually and designed to provide com- 
prehensive information on free films 
available to educators, librarians, and 
other film-users. It describes the con- 
tent of each film, tells whether it is 





without 


16 or 35 mm. and with or 
sound, and lists the running time, date 
of release, name and address of dis- 


tributor, limitations on distribution, 
probable availability, and 
time required. Films are indexed by 
title and subject and listed under one 


of 23 general topics. 
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STUDENT TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Cloth. See- 
ond edition. 459 pp. By James B. 
Burr and Lowry W. Harding of Ohio 
State University, and Leland B. Jacobs 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N.Y., 
publisher. $5.75. 


This book was written specifically 
to help student teachers during the ex- 
ploratory, directed teaching experi- 
ence. In their preface the authors pare 
down their purposes to four: 1) To 
help ‘put your best foot forward’ in 
your role as a student teacher; 2) to 
provide suggestions for working with 
children in practical situations; 3) io 
deepen your understandings of an op- 
erational philosophy of modern educa- 
tion in the elementary and, 
4) to help you get ready to take your 
first full-time teaching position in the 
profession. 


school 


THE HIGH SCHOOL IN A NEW 
ERA. Papers presented at the Con- 
ference on the American High School 
at the University of Chicago in 1957. 
Cloth. 465 pp. Edited by Francis S. 
Chase, chairman of the department of 
education, and Harold A. Anderson, 
associate professor of education, at 
the university. University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
lll., publisher. $5.75. 


In this book 38 prominent educators 
and laymen consider the high schools, 
the new challenges they face, and their 
capacity for meeting the demands of 
a new era. The conference was spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago in 
collaboration with the National Citi- 


zens Council for Better Schools with 
the idea of fomenting a great national 
debate on how the schools may fulfill 
the American commitment to universal 
secondary education. 
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Give the Answers 


To the Future 


Of the Teaching 


Profession 


and 


A 
Phrsawer atout 


L. your non-member friends know that the 
A.F. of T. does not work for today alone, but also 
for a better teaching profession tomorrow. There 
is no more dynamic way of telling the Union Teach- 
er Story and the benefits of belonging than with 
the new and revised literature available from your National Office. These are Booklets and 


Leaflets of appeal to every teacher. All are handy size. 


Questions and Answers About the American Federation o} 
Teachers, revised. A 12-page booklet, in blue, black and 
white. Answers 22 questions most frequently asked about the 
A.F. of T. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 


Goels of the American Federation of Teachers and Why. 
A new, interest arousing and thought provoking summary 
Envisions teaching as the highest of professions. 16 pages. 
Red and black on white. $5.00 per 100 or $50.00 per 1,000 


New Horizons for America’s Teachers. 8 accordion folded 
pages, printed in orange, black and fawn. Most colorful of 
the A.F. of T.’s rapidly growing number of membership helps. 
$3.00 per 100, or $30.00 per 1,000 


Why I Joined the A.F. of T. Noted educators, statesmen 
and classroom teachers tell the story. Reprinted from the 
American Teacher magazine in an attractive 12-page booklet. 
Green and black on white. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 


Since all items are priced below 
actual cost, please help us save 
bookkeeping by enclosing check ot 
money order. Prices of other lit- 


erature on request 


Union Philosophy and_ the 
Professional, by Jack Barbash, 
professor of labor education, 
University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers lells why pro 
fessionals need a union. $2.00 
per 100 or $20.00 per 1,000 


A Teachers Union Leader 
Views School Problems, by Carl 
J. Megel. Reprinted from Edu- 
cation Digest as condensed from 
Teachers College Record. $2.00 
per 100 or $20.00 per. 1,000 


Member windshield sticker, 
with AF. of T. emblem. In 
blue and gold. 5 cents each or 
$5.00 per 100. A.F. of T. stick- 
ers for envelopes or letterheads 


25 cents per 100 or $2.50 per 


1,000 








